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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 



CHAPTER VII. 

O those going northward Molde has 
especial interest, for many reasons : 
its situation is beautiful, its climate 
delightful, its beauty of vegetation 
luxuriant, its flora abundant, and, 
as a centre to radiate from it is 
most convenient. To arrive there 
one becomes associated £ro tern. 
with the good ship Tasso. "Good 
ship" is used, in this instance, as a 
term of affection among old Nor- 
wegians ; in old days rarely was it 
that any save real sportsmen or regular fishers were to be found 
on board. Every one was known when he went on board. The 
steward knew every one by name ; the captain looked forward to 
seeing his "regulars," and knew exactly how much he would 
probably see of each individual passenger. Judging from the 
weather, he could guess the number for each festive meal in the 
saloon, and knew without a doubt who would propose or smoke a 
cigar on deck, or one more pipe before turning in, and who 
would be ready to spin a good yarn if there were any chance 




of conversation flagging. From Hull to Trondtheim a fraternity 
existed, on condition that no one betrayed undue curiosity about 
his fellow-traveller's river. That condition carried out, any one 
might kill his fish over and over again, and even add a pound or 
two, rather than the relater should not be happy. The captain 
of the Tasso was a favourite decidedly, and could the weather at 
all times have proved as fair as the captain himself, the lasso 
would have been always crowded with passengers ; for even in 
spite of the stormy winds of the North Sea, still there has been such 
a thing. as a telegram for the captain, hoping he will wait for the 
next train, as wants to go by Tasso. There is much senti- 
ment about the dear old Tasso. Light as a cork, in a breeze she 
can throw you up off your legs and catch you somehow when you 
come down. She is lively, but that is better than being driven 
through everything — tunnelling the long seas ; besides, if the 
Saturday be very bad, and Saturday night too, Sunday after- 
noon generally improves, and by the evening some ladies are 
venturing up in the captain-cabin on deck, for a little fresh air, 
and are well looked after; for the captain himself, in spite of 
having been up all night, comes out with his personal appearance 
unimpaired, and his gloves, worn only on Sundays, just being 
buttoned. He had a very impressive way of buttoning the right 
glove, as if a great work had just been completed, and the fact 




Molde y from above the Town. 



of doing so would revive the passengers. Still he was a thorough 
sailor, a great favourite, and everybody regrets that he is no 
longer sailing the Tasso. 

The Tasso, leaving Hull on Friday night, with her course 
north-east, ploughs, or rather bruises, the North Sea until 
Monday morning, when the first land is made ; that point is 
generally Statland — bluff, wild, and precipitous, uninhabited 
almost — at all events most sparsely populated.' 
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Altering her course, having made the land, the Tasso runs up 
the coast for Aalesund, before reaching which the number of 
passengers increases on deck. Passengers are always divided 
into two classes— the well, and the unwell or ''marines." It is 
surprising at this point how the " marines " muster in force, and 
discover that they would have come up before but they really did 
not know there was anything to get up for. They do not say 
how they envied those humble people who were always asking 
for more roast beef and who relished bottled stout. 
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Neptune's habit of rocking his visitors stops many a hearty 
meal, keeps many visitors from Norway, and levels even the 
great and mighty; as even the president of a learned society 
has been seen lying on the deck, pale and mute, rolled up in a 
blanket, with the large red letters "Scandinavia" across his 




The Flower-market, Molde. 

vertebra, stretched helplessly, and, we may say, mute, though 
his object in coming was to talk Norske ; but the sea god 
denied him the luxury until he arrived at the land of Thor and 
Odin. Aalesund, will be described afterwards. 

The Tasso arrives at Molde on Monday evening or afternoon, 
according to the run. If a fine evening, what a lovely sight, 
after the permanent unbroken horizon of the last three days ! 
On the left Molde, on the right mountains, snow ranges, islands, 
fjord entrances running up to Vseblungnsess and Alfernsess and 
Eikesdal. Some have described Molde as a Naples ; the 
two places are as different as Stockholm — sometimes called the 
Venice of the North — from Venice itself. Let each have praise 
for its individual beauty and grandeur, but no comparison can 
well be made. 

The lasso does not come alongside, the small coasting 
steamers do. Boats, therefore, come out, and one soon sees 
what seamen these Norsemen are ; and the women are as good 
as the men. The principal figure and the voice most distinctly 
heard is that of "Jacob," the polyglot and ubiquitous porter 
from the hotel. Molde was once famous for an hotel, kept by 
Herr Buck and family ; their kindly reception was a pleasure to 
any arriving, and their attention unceasing. In front of the 
house were honeysuckles, clustering roses, geraniums — not yet 
called pelargoniums at Molde — wallflowers, fuchsias, and every 
kind of flower. With such good quarters, such attention, such 
beauty of nature, how could any one be disappointed in Molde ? 
Yet it was so ; one's fancy was blighted by the footmark of 
civilisation — modern dress had supplanted costume. The 
taille de Paris was attempted, although it has not, up to 
this time, much reduced the general solidity of the Scandi- 
navian waist. The heads of the people are much more trans- 



formed, and soon become smiling victims to the first phases of 
the vile taste for artificial flowers and feathers and tawdry finery. 
If they only knew the dignity of simplicity and the charm of 
good silver ornaments, handed down for generations, they 
would never so debase themselves. 

Molde is nearly entirely built of wooden houses, painted 
white ; the lower basement shows the wooden storehouses run 
out over the water for some distance, built on most picturesque 
piles of timber, with solid galleries, affording delightful peeps 
seaward. This warm spot, nestling under the mountains, faces 
the south, and naturally is celebrated for the vigorous growth of 
its vegetation, and the luxuriance of every variety of flower 
growth, which is centred in the churchyard, where every Moldean 
tries to rival his neighbour in the culture of fair flowers on the 
graves of those dear ones who have been called home. What a 
beautiful thought is this to keep before one through life — to be 
"called home," and to look upon death as a friend, and as a 
schoolboy does upon his exeat / Happy indeed are those who can 
do so ! It has a soothing influence, which conduces to cheerful- 
ness in old age ; and what is cheerfulness in old age but a 
looming of the immortality of the soul, as the outer case begins 
to fade away ? This lovely spot has been selected as the best 
locality for an establishment to solace the poor victims of that 
terrible scourge of the North — leprosy. White as a leper, and 
shining as Gehazi, Elijah's servant, that is the feature of 
Eastern leprosy. Not so in the North. The features of the 
face of the Northern leper become purple and hard, and 
the feet swollen and fearfully disfigured. It is brought on by 
the absence of vegetable diet, and constant use of salt fish. 
The hospital is situated outside the town on the south-west 
side ; coloured yellow. 

Many routes start from Molde, and much character may be 
noticed on board the steamers — small practical craft, with very 
efficient captains — good seamen and most obliging — a quality 




Sea Warehouse^ Molde. 

most acceptable to the traveller. But this attention is only 
accorded to those who adopt the axiom of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod, who said the best language to travel with was, "Yes, 
if you please," and "No, I thank you," whether in domestic 
life or en voyage. It would conduce greatly to home harmony 
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if this were more generally adopted. It is a wholesome contrast 
to a woodcut in Pitnch by that keen observer of human nature, 
John Leech, who portrayed a far western brother holding a 
revolver at the head of the person sitting next to him, adding 
only the simple words, "Pass the mustard." To return, how- 
ever, to the deck of the steamer. The lower class in Norway 
chew and expectorate ; the upper class smoke, and some carry 
pipes — carry is the correct term, for the pipe belongs to the class 



imftedime?ita. As the map of France is divided into departments 
so may be the travelling pipe of Norway. First department, 
the mouthpiece ; next, the elastic, to ease off roll of steamer or 
jostle of stranger ; then a huge silver tassel, generally two ; then 
a stem, a joint, and then the bowl of meerschaum. What an 
ecume de mei' / What a responsibility, to travel with such an 
instrument ! It is quite an apparatus — worse than a ?jarghi/e 
or chibouque ; less coil, but more tassel. 




The Churchyard, Molde. 



The bowl of the pipe is generally surmounted by a huge silver 
cover, generally a crown. The instance given in our woodcut 
was an officer on a tour of inspection, going down the coast, or 
fjord. As he is represented with his back to the land, it is only 
just to mention that there was some object of interest in front of 
him. One more word for the Tasso. Returning from Trond- 
theim, she generally calls at Molde. Should bad weather come 



on, the waiting for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, in constant 
expectation, is wearying to a degree. One dare hardly go and 
bathe at the good baths of Molde, admirable in arrangement as 
they are, the jelly-fish sting so unmercifully, but the advantages 
of the sea-bathing are irresistible, in spite of being stung; so we 
bathed while waiting for the steamer, and in the midst of a 
delightful swim comes the alarming whistle of the Tasso. 




The Landing-filace, Molde, 



Rapid exit and hurry scurry, in which, tradition says, the 
Tentmaster-General, anxious to be first, was last, from having 
tried to put on his flannel shirt without towelling sufficiently 
beforehand. Hurried as we were, still there was a ceremony to 
go through, which could not be omitted without giving offence. 
The bath attendant is most careful in his attention to visitors, 
who generally give him twopence. On receiving this honorarium 
he maintains an old custom in Norway, that of shaking hands 
and thanking the donor, so we all kept up the good old charter 



and received his kind wishes for our safe return to England and 
our homes. And certainly, on returning, we carried with us 
delightful recollections of the kindness of the people— especially 
the bonder folk, or farmers— many souvenirs to remind us of 
localities visited, and very deep impressions of the charm of 
their simple life, undisturbed, as it seems, by those little envies, 
strivings, emulations, and jealousies, which, like musquitoes, 
sting and irritate, to the misery and vexation of their unhappy 
victims. 



